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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical know!l- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


103rd Annual Statement 
Com parative and Condensed 


AS AT OCTOBER 31 


Assets 
Cash Resources . 
Securities 
Call Loans 
Total Quick Assets 
Current Loans 
N.H.A. Mortgage Loans 
Bank Premises ee 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Sundry Assets 


Liabilities 
Deposits . 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities to the Public 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Capital Paid Up . 
Rest Account 
Undivided Profits 


Statement of l Individed Profits 
Fiscal Years Ended October 31 


Profits after depreciation and after making 


transfers to Contingency Reserves 
Less: Income Taxes 
Net Profit 
Less: Dividends 
Extra Distribution 


Undivided Profits ae 
Undivided Profits Brought Forward 


Transferred to Rest Account 


Balance of Undivided Profits 


1958 

$ 278,806,381 
556,968,137 
177,103,240 
$1,012,877,758 
626,637,247 
66,540,437 
22,415,037 
14,506,213 
672,694 
$1,743,649,386 


$1,653,957,844 
6,222,438 
1,660,180,282 
14,506,213 
20,121,688 
48,292,050 
549,153 


1,743,649,386 


1958 


9,796,351 
5,050,000 
4,746,351 
2,800,000 

400,000 
1,546,351 
1,002,802 
2,549,153 
2,000,000 

549,153 


1957 
$ 254,137,863 
375,265,156 
91,487,933 
720,890,952 
586,082,243 
40,570,238 
20,381,955 
14,462,061 
184,883 


1 382,572,332 


1,301,107,469 
14,462,061 
20,000,000 
46,000,000 
1,002,802 


1,382,572,332 


1957 


8,181,934 
4,100,000 
4,081,934 
2,596,909 

400,000 
1,085,025 
1,917,777 
3,002,802 
2,000,000 


1,002,802 


A. T. LAMBERT 
General Manage? 


A. C. ASHFORTH, 


President Head Office: Toronto 





INCO METALS AT WORK IN CANADA 








For bright lasting beauty 
choose appliances 
plated with Inco Nickel 

















Electrical appliances with a gleaming plated nickel provides the real protection against 1 
finish add bright beauty to your kitchen. rust, corrosion and wear. 
And how much easier and more efficient Nickel plating has become a major I 
they make your household tasks. Food industry in Canada. Electrical appliances, t 
stains, grease, dirt and grime wipe off so hardware, automobile parts and many other a 
easily. Properly plated appliances won't articles used in industry and the home are p 
chip, crack or deteriorate in appearance. plated with Inco Nickel. Another way that 
How nice to know that the appliances you Inco Nickel serves the Canadian industries I 
buy today will stay bright and new looking __ that serve you. el] 
, . . o! 
gar See talel hain aititla Inco has recently published a colourfully illus- in 
as being “chrome-plated”. Actually, they’re a — — neers — ‘ _ 
tund with both nickel and chromium. On ee re ee ee Enlarged cross section shows nickel ; 
t is written primarily for Canadian youth by plating... under chromium... over ne 


the surface, a thin film of chromium helps 
give appliances their bright, shiny appear- 
ance... but underneath, a heavy coating of 


Alan King, but adults will also find it full of 
interesting information. Just write to Inco for a 
free copy of this booklet. 


base metal; that’s how a quality finish 
is built on appliances. Chromium 
adds gleaming beauty. Nickel makes 
that beauty last. 








4S 
INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
_— SS YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
RC BRAND COPPER, TELLURIUM, SELENIUM, SULPHUR, PLATINUM, PALLADIUM AND OTHER PRECIOUS METALS: COBALT AND IR nN 0 iM P E 


PRODUCER OF INCO NICKEL. NICKEL ALLOYS 
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IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS— CONFIDENCE COUNTS 


Iimperial’s 78 years of leadership has helped Canadians 


take for granted the reliability of oil 


Reliability implies an adequate supply of 
the products you depend upon. . . when 
and where you need them, at reasonable 


prices. 


Imperial has always been the leader in 
ensuring Canadians of an adequate supply 
of oil. Imperial’s discovery of oil at Leduc, 
in 1947, opened the vast western oil fields. 


The first oil company to supply consumer 
needs in all Canada’s provinces, Imperial 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL OIL...FOR 78 YEARS A LEADER 


has nine refineries from Halifax to 
Vancouver (and in the Northwest Terri- 
tories) to meet the local needs of 
Canadians. 

Imperial has always been the leader, too, 
in a highly competitive industry which 
must seek .. . by broadening markets and 
increasing efficiency . . . to keep prices 
down. Over the past ten years, while 
prices of things in general have risen 134% , 
regular gasoline has gone up only 11%. 





and oil 


products 


Since Leduc, Canadian crude oil 
reserves have increased 45 times 


IN CANADA’S GROWTH 
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NONE ON 


TORONTO CANADA 


Opening early in 1959 — the new air-conditioned 
addition to The Royal York! All the facilities 
of a self-contained city are at your finger- 

tips in the enlarged and modernized Royal York. The 
largest hotel in the British Commonwealth 

offers 1,600 outside rooms . . . extensive convention 
facilities. All new public rooms feature 


distinctive Canadian decor. 


. effe 
A HOTEL 


OTHER CANADIAN PACIFIC 
YEAR-ROUND HOTELS 


Cornwallis Inn, Kentville, N.S. 

McAdam Hotel, McAdam, N.B. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Que. 

The Royal Alexandra, Winnipeg, Man 
The Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

The Palliser, Calgary, Alta. 

The Empress, Victoria, B.C. 


Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 


Operated by the Vancouver Hotel Company Limitec 
on behalf of Canadian Pacific and Canadian Nation 
Roiiwoys Companies 
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This magazine is dedicated to the presentation in authentic and popular form, with extensive illus- 
trations, of the broad pattern of Canadian life and its industrial, physical, and cultural foundations. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the International Index to 
Periodicals and in the Canadian 
Index. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Government of Canada and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, fourth edition, 1951. 


Address all communications regard- 
ing change of address, non-delivery of 
Journal, etc., to the publication office, 
1000 St. Antoine St., Montreal 3, Can- 
ada, giving old and new address. On 
all memberships, the expiry date will 
be printed on wrapper. This will con- 
stitute a receipt for subscription. 


Membership dues of The Royal Can- 
adian Geographical Society, which 
include postpaid delivery of the 
Journal, are $5.00 per year in any 
country, payable at par in Ottawa. All 
remittances should be sent to Head 
Office. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Head Office: 54 Park Ave., Ottawa 4 
(Tel. CE. 6-7493) 
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This farm-house dating from 1690 affords a typical example of the classical style of the seventeenth 
century. 


Cette maison de ferme, commencée en 1690, est un bon exemple du style classique du XVIle siécle. 


Quebec—The Country House 
Quebec—La Maison Rurale 


by GERARD MORISSET 


sens ENTERING the subject of my 
study, certain general considerations should be 
vutlined. 

From the earliest days of American history 
it has been shown that so long as any colony 
keeps in close contact with the parent country 
it remains a province, however distant, of the 
native land, maintaining the same customs, 
language, religion, architecture and way of life 
as its land of origin. This is essentially true of 
the settlements which various peoples of Europe 
have made throughout the centuries on the 
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Inventaire des oeuvres d'art photographs, except where otherwise credited 


Avis: D ABORDER le sujet de mon 
étude, il est des considérations générales qui 
s’imposent. 

Aussi longtemps que les pays d’Amérique 
restent en contact étroit avec leurs méres- 
patries européennes, ils en constituent une 
province lointaine; ils vivent la méme existence 
que celle de leurs patries d'origine; ils conser- 
vent les mémes coutumes, la méme maniére de 
se vétir, le méme langage, la méme foi, le méme 
art de batir, le méme style, bref la méme 
civilisation. C’est particuliérement vrai de la 

















QUEBEC—THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


American continent such as New England, 
Florida, California and Mexico, and the most 
outstanding example is that of Nouvelle- 
France (New France). However, where the 
new settlements have broken relations with 
the parent country either by conflict or by 
political agreement, they develop during a 
certain period according to their own men- 
tality; they try to be themselves through a 
realization of their own culture, and they 
succeed until they are compelled to yield to 
the pressures imposed by expansion and com- 
mercial necessities, which slowly bring about 
a break with the past. 

This results in a division in the evolution 
of the arts; on the one side tradition holds 
sway, continually renewing fruitful memories 
of the past. On the other side there is a modern 
renaissance, bold and new but with a tendency 
to explore false avenues in groping after the 
truth. 

A French province since its foundation, 
Nouvelle-France grew normally modelled on 
various provinces from which its people origi- 
nally came; a different climate and new mode 
of living resulted in new forms; there was a 
search for a manner of living; there was a 
measure of success, when the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763) caused interruption. With a return 
to prosperity around 1780, Nouvelle-France 
evolved a style, imbued with its own character. 
It was the Golden Age of our handicraft, and 
it lasted until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

A close study of our country house indicates 
an intimate merging of two styles: first, the 
proportions and the technique of the romanes- 
que style, which have been maintained in their 
purity throughout the French territory, espe- 
cially in the western provinces; second, the 
ornamentation and the moulding of the 
classical style of the seventeenth century 
ornamentation of the doorways and_ the 
moulding of the overhangs, of the doors and 
of the windows. When building single houses, 
our master masons were very successful in the 
union of these two styles. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 





QUEBEC—LA MAISON RURALE 


Nouvelle-Angleterre, de la Floride, de la Cali- 
fornie et du Mexique; et c’est aussi vrai de 
lancienne Nouvelle-France. Mais quand les 
pays américains—a la suite dé conflits plus ou 
moins violents, d’arrangements a l’amiable ou 
d’opérations financiéres—se détachent de leurs 
méres-patries, ils évoluent pendant une cer- 
taine période au gré de leur génie; ils tendent 
leurs forces vers |’épanouissement de leur civi- 
lisation; ils cherchent 4 devenir eux-mémes et 
ils y réussissent. Cependant, cette période ne 
dure guére. Adviennent l’expansion de la grande 
industrie et la vague de fond du romantisme, 
c’est le ralentissement au point de vue esthé- 
tique; c’est la décadence, puis |’affaissement 
de leurs traditions artisanales; c’est la brisure 
avec le passé. 

D’ot deux grandes divisions dans |’évolution 
de nos arts: la tradition, avec ce qu'elle com- 
porte de redites, oui, mais encore de fécondité 
et de renouvellement; la renaissance moderne, 
avec ce qu’elle comporte de hardi et de neuf, 
oul, mais encore de tatonnements, de déchets 
et de coups d’épée dans l'eau. 

Province francaise depuis sa fondation, la 
Nouvelle-France se développe normalement 
sur les divers modéles des provinces qui I’ont 
colonisée; sous l’influence du climat et des 
nouvelles habitudes sociales, elle cherche 4a 
créer les formes et le décor de son existence; 
elle se cherche un 
poindre la réussite, quand la guerre de Sept-ans 
interrompt momentanément son labeur. Au 
retour de la prospérité, vers 1780, elle se forge 
enfin un style et lui imprime ses propres carac- 
téres. C’est l’Age d’or de notre artisanat, et il 
durera jusqu’au milieu du XIX® siécle. 


style de vie; déja elle voit 


En étudiant avec attention notre maison 
rurale, on constate que s’y fondent intimement 
deux styles: d’une part, les proportions et la 
technique propres au style roman, qui se sont 
longtemps conservées pures sur tout le territoire 
francais, notamment dans les provinces de 
l’ouest; d’autre part, le décor et la mouluration 
du style classique du XVII® siécle—décor des 
portails et mouluration des larmiers, des portes 
et des fenétres. Dans l’art de construire des 
maisons isolées, nos maftres-macons ont fait 
merveille avec la fusion de ces deux styles. 

Dés la fin du XVII® siécle, deux types de 
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The house of Hector Brossard at Laprairie dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 





L’habitation Hector Brossard, 4 Laprairie, date de Ja fin du XVIIe siécle. 


two types of houses were built in Nouvelle- 
France. 

The Montreal house, short, solid, deep, with 
two enormous chimneys and fire-walls; built 
of large black or rust-coloured stones, bedded 
in a thick, whitish mortar; rising from the 
earth like a domestic fort — is a direct importa- 
tion from Bretagne. The oldest and most 
typical is the Brossard house at Laprairie; this 
style is found in the Island of Montreal, in the 
region of Varennes and Boucherville, along 
the banks of the Richelieu, and north of Lac 
des Deux-Montagnes. The Varennes district 
contains several of these houses; some are 
small, such as the charming Joseph Chaput 
house in the district of La Petite-Prairie, others 
are impressive and spacious buildings such as 
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Nouvelle-France. 
La maison montréalaise, courte, massive, 


maisons apparaissent en 
profonde, flanquée de cheminées énormes et 
de coupe-feu, construite de gros cailloux noirs 
ou de ton rouille, noyés dans un épais mortier 
blanchatre, semblant sortir de terre comme 
une forteresse domestique, la maison montréa- 
laise nous vient directement de la Bretagne. 
La plus ancienne et l'une des plus caractéris- 
tiques de ce type est la maison Brossard, a 
Laprairie; on trouve ce type dans I'ile de 
Montréal, dans la région de Varennes et de 
Boucherville, sur les bords de la Richelieu et 
au nord du lac des Deux-Montagnes. Le terri- 
toire de Varennes est abondamment pourvu 
d’habitations de ce genre; les unes sont toutes 
menues, rélégante 
Chaput, dans le rang de la Petite-Prairie; les 


comme maison Joseph 




















The chimneys and dormer windows are a special feature of the Beauchemin house at Varennes, dated 
1770. 


Les cheminées massives et les lucarnes donnent 4 Ja maison Beauchemin, 4 Varennes, une silhouette 
particuliére. Elle date de 1770. 


the beautiful Beauchemin house. Sometimes 
two houses are joined, one large, the other 
smaller. The resulting pyramid is pieasing 
to the eye. 

Whatever their size, the outstanding feature 
of this type of building is the rough appearance 
of the stonework, the predominance of the 
chimneys, the decorative character of the fire- 
walls and the dissimilarity of the windows. 
Remembering that in France house openings 
taxed, it had become usual to build 
windows of a size proportional to that of the 


were 


room which they served: a small window for 
a small room and a large window for a large 
room. This is the reason that the windows in 
the gable-ends are much smaller than those of 
the ground floor. 

We might add that the layouts of the various 
rooms of the comfortable country houses are 


autres sont des édifices imposants et spacieux 
telle la magnifique maison Beauchemin; par- 
fois, on accole deux habitations, l'une vaste, 
autre de proportions modestes; l’aspect pyra- 
midal de l’ensemble est plaisant. 

Quelle que soit leur taille, ce qui frappe dans 
ce genre d’habitation, c’est l’aspect rugueux 
de la maconnerie; c’est l’importance architec- 
turale des cheminées; c’est le caractére déco- 
ratif des coupe-feu; c’est aussi la disparité des 
fenétres. A cause du souvenir lointain des 
impéts qui, en France, frappaient les ouver- 
tures, on avait l"habitude de percer les fenétres 
proportionnellement au cubage des chambres 
qu’elles éclairaient: 4 petite piéce, petite fené- 
tre; a grande piéce, grande fenétre. Voila 
pourquoi les fenétres des pignons sont plus 
petites, et de beaucoup, que celles du rez-de- 
chaussée. 
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Small homes such as the Joseph Chaput house, built in the middle of the eighteenth century, add to the 
charm of the Varennes district. 


A Varennes, sorte de conservatoire de /'habitation canadienne, de petites maisons, comme celle de 
Joseph Chaput, ajoutent quelque chose de gracieux 4 cette charmante région. 


peculiar to the Montreal district. The ground 
floor was lived in, the upper floor used as an 
attic; thus there are no dormer windows. At 
Varennes, for instance, few houses have them. 
However, the gable-ends often have a high 
door-window: it was used when storing grain 
in the attic. 

The Quebec house, long, shallow, coated 
with a light brown mortar or whitewashed; 
covered with a high roof with dormer windows; 
its windows framed by shutters, often painted 
in warm and gay colours is typical of the 
Poitevin house, which is also found in Nor- 
mandy (Cotentin peninsula). This type shows 
two variations in the roof: it has either two 
slopes or four slopes (pavilion roof). 


Ajoutons que le plan, la distribution des 
piéces de ces confortables habitations rurales 
est particulier 4 la région montréalaise. On 
habite le rez-de-chaussée; |’étage sert souvent 
de grenier; d’ot l’absence de lucarnes. A 
Varennes, par exemple, peu de maisons en sont 
pourvues. Par contre, les pignons sont souvent 
percés d’une haute porte-fenétre; elle servait 
au montage des grains. 

La maison de la région de Québec, longue, 
peu profonde, enduite de mortier d’un ton 
ocre clair ou blanchie a la chaux, coiffée d’une 
haute toiture a lucarnes, percée de fenétres a 
volets, souvent peinte en tons chauds et gais, 
est le type de la maison poitevine, qui se re- 
trouve du reste en Normandie. 


Interior of the Moulin de Vincennes. The old stone fireplace lends itself to ornamentation. 


Intérieur du Moulin de Vincennes, détruit par le feu en 1948. Le foyer en pierre participait au décor de 
cette piéce. G. A. Driscoll 
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The Villeneuve homestead at Charlesbourg, dating from the end of the seventeenth century, has a 
specially fine hipped roof. 


One of the finest houses of the hipped roof 
type is certainly the Villeneuve homestead at 
Charlesbourg. It dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century when parents with large 
families and servants were housed comfortably 
in spacious homes. The proportions of the 
Villeneuve house are perfect. A few of the 
hipped roof houses are still to be found on the 
Ile d’Orléans, along the Beaupré shore, at 
Ancienne-Lorette, at Beaumont, and Giffard. 
Usually, they are constructed of stone, with 
roofs more or less high pitched, but some, such 
as the Boivin house, are made of wood. 
Houses with high sloping roofs are much 
more common. Among the more notable ones 
are the Denis house at Neuville, the Morisset 


house at Cap-Santé, the Létourneau house at 


L’habitation Villeneuve, érigée a Charlesbourg vers 1685, est coiffée d’une fine toiture en pavillon. 


Ce type comporte deux variantes qui 
affectent la toiture: ou bien elle est a deux 
versants, ou bien elle est 4 quatre versants 
(toiture en pavillon). 

La plus majestueuse des maisons couvertes 
en pavillon est assurément habitation Ville- 
neuve, & Charlesbourg; elle date de la fin du 
XVII® siécle, du temps ot les grandes familles 
se logeaient bien, parents, enfants et domes- 
tiques; ici, tout est harmonieux, serein; les 
proportions sont parfaites. Il existe un certain 
nombre de maisons de ce genre dans Il'ile 
d’Orléans, sur la céte de Beaupré, a I’ Ancienne- 
Lorette, 4 Beaumont, a Giffard. Parfois, elles 
sont en bois, comme la maison Boivin; la 
plupart sont en pierre, avec des versants plus 
ou moins inclinés. 


La maison dont la toiture est 4 deux versants 






Right:—The Boivin house at Ancienne-Lorette was built of wood, in place of stone, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 


A droite:—Contrairement 4 la coutume du début du XVIIIe siécle, la maison Boivin, 4 l'Ancienne-Lorette 


est construite en bois. 
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The Morisset farm-house, at Cap-Santé, has withstood the ravages of time since 1696. 


La maison de la ferme Morisset, au Cap-Santé, résiste aux injures du temps depuis l’année 1696. 
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The Denis house at Neuville is remarkable for its very high pitched roof. 


Ce qui caractérise la maison Denis, sise 4 Neuville, ce sont ses proportions romanes et les lignes de son 
pignon. 


Saint-Roch-des-Aulnaies. From Trois-Riviéres 
to Malbaie and from Nicolet to Notre-Dame- 
du-Portage, there are hundreds dating from 
the French regime. But no two are identical: 
each has its individuality in proportions, aspect 
and moulding. On the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, from Grondines to Beaupré, this 
variation of the Quebec house has a charac- 
teristic outline; this is because they are built 
on an incline, resulting in a two-storied frontage 
with only one storey at the rear. The ground 
floor served as a blacksmith’s, wheelwright’s 


or tinsmith’s shop and the family occupied the 


upper floor and the attic. There is therefore at 


the front a stair and a gallery. The Henri 
Parent house at Giffard is an example. 
Though dormer windows may not be the 
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est beaucoup plus répandue que la précédente. 
Il vy en a de fameuses, comme la maison Denis, 
a Neuville, la maison Morisset, au Cap-Santé, 
Vhabitation Létourneau, a Saint-Roch-des- 
Aulnaies. Des Trois-Riviéres 4 La Malbaie et 
de Nicolet 4 Notre-Dame-du-Portage, il en 
existe des centaines qui remontent au Régime 
francais. Mais il n’y en a pas deux qui soient 
semblables; chacune a ses caractéres, ses pro- 
portions, son allure générale, sa mouluration. 
Sur la rive nord du Saint-Laurent, des Gron- 
dines 4 Beaupré, cette variante de la maison 
québecoise a une silhouette particuliére, qui 
lui vient de ce qu'elle est adossée a la céte; 
elle a deux étages a la facade et un seul a 
l’arriére; le rez-de-chaussée est occupé par une 
boutique de forgeron, de charron ou de fer- 
blantier; la famille vit a l’étage et sous les 





The solid home comfort of 
this period is well in- 
dicated by the Létourneau 
house at Saint-Roch-des- 
Aulnaies. 


L’habitation Létourneau, a 
Saint -Roch -des -Aulnaies, 
symbolise l’aisance de ]’é- 
poque 1800 et le confort 
de ses habitations campa- 
gnardes. 


On the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence there is a 
typical variation because 
most of the houses are 
built against an incline, 
so there are two storeys in 
front, and one at the back. 


Sur la rive nord du Saint- 
Laurent, maintes maisons 
sont adossées a la céte; 
elles ont deux étages a la 
facade et un seul a IJ’arriére 
—ce qui leur donne une 
silhouette typique. 
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fashion in the Montreal region, they were, for 


the houses east of Trois-Riviéres, at once 


necessary and ornamental. There are two 
forms: a vertical frontage and a sloping one. 
These dormers are often grouped in uneven 
numbers. 


During a great part of the eighteenth century, 


the two types of houses gradually evolved, 


with adaptation to the ways of the people and 
to their dispersion over great areas. Never- 
theless, the masons and carpenters, through 
their journeyings at this period, were able to 
note improvements which some of their number 
had introduced in the building trades, and 
were impressed by new forms seen here and 
there—the outcome of construction necessity 
or aesthetic fancy. Above all, they had sound 
technical tradition and deep affection for their 
trades. As a result, from the two types of 
houses I have described, there evolved the 
Canadian house, which between 1780 and 1820 
attained its definite character. 


On the Island of Montreal, in the Varennes 
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Detail of five dormer 
windows in a house at 
Beaumont. 


Détail des lucarnes de 
la maison Pelletier, a 
Beaumont. 


combles; elle posséde donc toujours a la facade 
un escalier et une galerie; telle est la maison 
Henri Parent, a Giffard. 

Si les lucarnes ne sont pas de mode dans la 
région de Montréal, elles sont une nécessité 
et un ornement dans les maisons a l’est des 
Trois-Riviéres. Il y en a de deux formes: a 
front vertical ou a front fuyant. Souvent, elles 
sont groupées par nombre impair. 

Pendant une XVIIT° 


siécle, ces deux types d’habitations évoluent 


grande partie du 
avec lenteur, en s’adaptant aux moeurs des 
habitants et a leur dispersion sur un immense 
territoire. Cependant les magons et les char- 
pentiers voyagent beaucoup en ce temps-la; 
ils se rendent compte des améliorations que 
certains d’entre eux apportent aux éléments 
essentiels de habitation; ils sont sensibles aux 
formes nouvelles qui surgissent ¢a et la par 
nécessité constructive ou par fantaisie esthé- 
tique; surtout ils possédent de saines traditions 
artisanales et ils aiment profondément leurs 
métiers. Il n’en faut pas davantage pour que, 
des deux types que je viens de décrire, naisse 
la maison canadienne. 





QUEBEC—THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


and Richelieu districts, on the Beaupré shore 
and on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
from Becquets to Kamouraska, there are many 
houses built of stone which possess in common 
the fine quality of the type, and are note- 
worthy for their gracious proportions and 
beautiful simplicity of frontage. To mention a 
few among them: the Angers and Soulard 
houses at Neuville, the Proulx house at Nicolet, 
the Hétu house at Lanoraie, the Cauchon 
house at Chateau-Richer and the Filiatrault 
house at Sainte-Rose. These are the master- 
pieces of an epoch when careful thought was 


given to the plan and form of buildings. At that 


time, particularly in the villages that were 


founded around 1800, thousands and thousands 
of houses, built of stone or wood, were con- 


structed. Oddly enough, the use of wood did 


QUEBEC—LA MAISON RURALE 


C’est entre 1780 et 1820 qu’elle acquiert ses 
caractéres définitifs. Dans Vile de Montréal, 
dans les régions de Varennes et de la Richelieu, 
sur la céte de Beaupré et sur la rive sud du 
Saint-Laurent, des Becquets & Kamouraska, 
nombreuses sont les maisons de pierre qui 
possédent des qualités communes de premier 
ordre et qui émerveillent le passant par leurs 
proportions séduisantes et par la simplicité de 
quelques-unes: les 
Neuville; la 


maison Proulx, & Nicolet; la maison Hétu, a 


leurs facades. Citons-en 


maisons Angers et Soulard, a 
Lanoraie; la maison Cauchon, au Chateau- 
Richer; la maison Filiatrault, a Sainte-Rose, 
etc. Ce sont la les oeuvres maitresses d’une 
époque ot l'on a soigné particuliérement le 
plan et la silhouette des habitations. Il s’est 
construit alors, surtout dans les villages qui 
ont commencé a se former vers 1800, des 


Much care was bestowed on the planning of houses such as the Filiatrault house at 
Sainte-Rose (Ile Jésus). It dates from 1780. 


A l'époque 1780, on apporte beaucoup de soin au plan de certaines habitations—telle la 
maison Filiatrault, a Sainte-Rose (ile Jésus). 
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not affect the form of these houses which were 
gabled like the stone houses perhaps from 
habit, perhaps from aesthetic feeling. Then the 
carpenters used their skill in making the doors 
and window frames. 

Around 1840, another variation appeared in 
the suburbs of our cities: houses of Scotch 
brick, with hipped roofs. True, the variant was 
nothing new since it already existed in the 
Villeneuve house at Charlesbourg and in other 
houses of the same type; but the Anglo- 
Norman villa, such as the Turcot house in 
Sillery for instance, has a less high roof and is 
usually surrounded by a gallery. There are 
still more than two hundred houses of this kind, 
with slight variations in form, but always of 
good proportions. 

This domestic architecture, pleasing in itself, 
is agreeably added to by the dependencies that 
belong to it; for it must be remembered that 
the farm of those days had to be self-sufficient. 


The habitants did not grind wheat, since the 


milliers et des milliers de maisons, les unes en 


pierre, les autres en bois. Chose curieuse, le 


bois n’a exercé aucune influence sur la forme 
méme des maisons; on les galbait comme des 
maisons de pierre, par habitude, peut-étre par 
souci esthétique; et alors les menuisiers 
déployaient toute leur dextérité dans la taille 
des portes et des fenétres. 

Aux environs de 1840, une autre variante 
(habitation apparait dans les banlieues de nos 
villes: c’est la maison en brique d’Ecosse, 
couverte en pavillon. A vrai dire, cette variante 
n’est pas une nouveauté puisque nous l’avions 
déja avec Vadmirable maison Villeneuve, a 
Charlesbourg, et les autres habitations qui ont 
été construites d’aprés le méme style. Mais la 
villa anglo-normande—telle la maison Turcot, a 
Sillery——a une toiture moins aigué et, de plus, 
elle est en général entourée d'une galerie. I] 
existe plus de deux cents maisons de ce genre; 
la variété de leur silhouette est assez faible, 
mais leurs proportions sont toujours agréables. 

Cette architecture domestique, admirable en 
elle-méme, est souvent rendue plus attachante 


This villa at Sillery is the Turcotte house and was built about 1845 


Construite en brique d’Ecosse vers 1845, la villa Turcot, a Sillery, est une heureuse variante de nos maisons 
couvertes en pavillon. 





This is the house at Carillon, Argenteuil County, where Sir Adolphe Routhier wrote the poem O Canada. 
The house shows much good carpentry in its door and window frames. 
Dans cette maison, sise 4 Carillon (Argenteuil), sir Adolphe Routhiera écrit “6 Canada”. La menuiserie 
de la porte et des fenétres est particuliérement soignée. 


seigneurs had the monopoly of the water-mills 
or windmills. But they baked their bread, made 
their butter and cheese, wove their wool and 
flax for their clothing, often their 
furniture; in short, they supplied themselves 


made 
with almost all the necessities of life hence 
the need of various buildings adapted to special 
uses. 

Among these, the barns were the most 
important. Very few of those built during the 
French regime remain. Constructed of wood, 
they could not resist weather and time and 
had to be replaced. A few dating from the end 
of the eighteenth century, however, are still 
standing. Their form differs from one district 
to another, owing either to different methods 


Driscoll, Quebec Provincial Publicity Bureau 


par les dépendances qui l’entourent. Car il 


convient de se rappeler qu’une ferme d’autrefois 
est un tout qui doit se suffire 4 lui-méme. Le 
paysan ne moud pas son blé, puisque c’est le 
seigneur qui a le monopole du moulin a vent 
ou & eau. Mais il fabrique lui-méme son pain, 
son beurre, son fromage, ses tissus, ses habits, 
parfois ses meubles, bref presque toutes les 
choses qui servent a sa subsistance. D’ot la 
nécessité de dépendances diverses, dont la 
destination impose des formes spéciales, adap- 
tées a leur utilisation. 

Parmi les dépendances, les granges sont les 
batiments les plus considérables. Il en reste 
peu du Régime francais. Construites en bois, 
elles n’ont pas résisté aux injures du temps 
et ont été remplacées. Cependant, il en reste 
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of farming or to different techniques of car- 


pentering. Draughtsmen and _ water-colour 
artists, notably Cockburn, Légaré and Krieg- 
hoff, have left interesting records of them. In 
general, they were well proportioned and 
decorated with taste. Almost invariably, the 
walls were whitewashed; the roof, door, and 
windows painted red. There are still in ex- 
istence, notably in the Yamachiche region, 
barns with thatched roofs. 

The dairies and vegetable storehouses were 
built of stone. Sometimes these were annexed 
to the house, but often they were independent 
structures of fantastic style, such as_ the 
vegetable storehouse of the Richard farm at 
Varennes and the Pouliot dairy at Sainte- 
Croix. On the Beaupré shore, the vegetables 
were kept in a root-house, deep in the earth, 
and vaulted; its facade taking the arched form 
to give a half-moon effect. Their usefulness is 
now giving way to modern refrigeration. 

The bread oven is a picturesque part of the 


house, and, usually, in the Montreal area, is 
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A masonry bread oven 
built at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century at 
Saint-Philippe-de-Néri. 


Four 4 pain couvert en bé- 
tiére, & Saint-Philippe (Ka- 
mouraska); il a été béti au 
début du XIXe siécle. 


Right:—This bread oven 
was built of stone at Mont- 
magny at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


A droite:—Four a pain en 
maconnerie, dépendant du 
manoir Dupuis, @ Mont- 
magny. Il date de la fin du 
XVIIle siécle. 





quelques-unes de la fin du XVIII® siécle et du 
début du siécle suivant. Leurs formes varient 
d'une région a l’autre, soit 4 cause des diffé- 
rences dans la culture de la terre, soit 4 cause 
des habitudes artisanales des charpentiers. 
Les dessinateurs et les aquarellistes, notam- 
ment Cockburn, Légaré et Krieghoff, en ont 
laissé des représentations fort intéressantes. 
Elles sont en général bien proportionnées et 
moulurées avec goft; leur toilette est presque ~ 
invariable: murs blanchis a4 la chaux, toiture 
et chambranles peints en rouge. Précisons qu’il 
existe encore des granges couvertes en chaume, 
notamment dans la région d’Yamachiche. 

Les laiteries et caves a légumes sont en 
pierre comme la maison. Parfois elles sont 
accolées 4 habitation, en forme d’appentis. 
Souvent elles sont indépendantes de la maison; 
elles sont alors silhouettées d’une fagon fantai- 
siste—telles la cave a légumes de la ferme 
Richard, 4 Varennes, et la laiterie Pouliot, a 
Sainte-Croix. Sur la céte de Beaupré, la cave 
a légumes est creusée dans la falaise et voitée; 
sa facade épouse la forme de la voite; elle 
apparait done en demi-lune. L’appareil frigo- 




























































in the cellar. In the Quebec district, it is sepa- 
rate. In fact, it is a cupola or dome of masonry, 
sheltered by a sloping roof and furnished with 
a chimney. These little structures, and the 
dairies and vegetable stores were, in those 
times, pleasant appurtenances of the farms; 
their simple forms, their outline and their 
disparity gave them pictorial charm. The bread 
oven disappeared earlier than the dairies and 
the cellars, but there are still a few of them to 
be seen. The one at the Manoir at Saint-Jean- 
Port-Joli, erected in 1765, is an architectural 
gem from every point of view—proportion, 
design and moulding; another, at the Manoir 
Dupuis at Montmagny, is of the same type as 
one saw half a century ago on the south shore. 
About 1850, the oven became more simplified; 
at Saint-Philippe-de-Néri, it is merely a vault 
covered with a saddle-back roof, but. still 
formed with much grace. 

One could write at length about the out- 
buildings of our houses of those days. Made 
by the same artisans who built our homes, they 
have a like quality: depth in form, truth in 
proportions, the same spirit, because they are 
the work of a homogeneous civilization, of an 
ethnic group thet holds together and is proud 
of its customs; of a standard (jurande) for 
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This is the vegetable store- 
house on the Turgeon farm 
at Chéteau-Richer. 


Cave 4 légumes de la ferme 
Turgeon, au Chdteau-Ri- 
cher. 





rifique est en train de la faire disparaitre. 

Le four a pain est une dépendance pitto- 
resque de l’habitation. Dans la plupart des 
maisons de la région de Montréal, il est au 
sous-sol. Dans la région de Québec, il est isolé. 
En somme, c’est une coupole en maconnerie 
protégée par une toiture 4 deux versants et 
pourvue d’une cheminée. Ces petits édifices, 
y compris les caves 4 légumes et les laiteries, 
étaient autrefois la plus belle parure de nos 
fermes; leur style simple, leur profil, leur dyssy- 
métrie leur donnaient une gentillesse, une grace 
infinies. Le four a pain a disparu plus tét que 
les laiteries et les caves. Tout de méme, il en 
reste quelques-uns. Celui du manoir de Saint- 
Jean-Port-Joli, qui a été construit vers 1765, 
est un bijou d’architecture 4 tous les points 
de vue—proportions, dessin et mouluration; 
celui du manoir Dupuis, 4 Montmagny, est le 
type méme du four qu’on voyait il y a un demi- 
siécle sur la rive sud. Vers 1850, ce petit édifice 
est devenu beaucoup plus simple; a Saint- 
Philippe-de-Néri, ce n’est plus qu’une voite 
couverte en batiére, mais les lignes sont d’une 
élégance souveraine. 

On n’en finirait pas d’écrire des commen- 
taires sur les dépendances de nos maisons 
d’autrefois. Construites par les mémes artisans 
qui ont érigé nos habitations, elles en ont les 
mémes qualités: la méme densité dans les 
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artisans formed and maintained by a strict 
apprenticeship and animated by a _ healthy 
tradition of loving work and “a good job” 
well done. 

For the rest, the artisan tradition is so strong 
that the introduction, about 1840, of classical 
architecture brought little change in our do- 
mestic architecture. It is true that about 1850 
a few manors were built in one or another 
European style, for example the Manor Masson 
in Terrebonne; but the idea of change did not 
spread and the people remained faithful to 
their old ways. Around 1885, there was a 
tendency towards transforming the two-sloped 
roof into the French roof. It is still in the 
tradition just the same. 

Many of these old traditions in building 
faded away during the First World War. 


Improved inethods of life and agriculture 


demand improved forms of construction both 
in homes and farms. Doubtless the genius of 
French architecture will find some way of 
carrying the best of ancient traditions into the 
very van of modern progressive building. 


Windmills were the mono- 
poly of the seigneurs. This 
one at Ile-aux-Coudres 
dates from 1772. 


Les moulins 4 vent et a eau 
constituaient le monopole 
des seigneurs. Le moulin a 
vent de I’Ile-aux-Coudres a 
été bati en 1772. 


QUEBEC—LA MAISON RURALE 
formes, la méme légitimité dans les propor- 
tions, le méme esprit. 

Car ce sont les oeuvres dune civilisation 
homogéne, d’un groupe ethnique qui se tient 
et qui est fier de ses coutumes, d’une jurande 
libre d’artisans formés par un apprentissage 
saine, 


rigoureux, animés par une tradition 


aimant le travail et “la belle ouvrage bien 
faite’. Au reste, si fortes sont les traditions 
artisanales que l’introduction, vers 1840, de 
Varchitecture archéologique apporte peu de 
changement a notre architecture domestique. 
Sans doute construit-on vers 1850 quelques 
manoirs dans l'un quelconque des styles euro- 
péens—par exemple le manoir Masson, 4a 
Terrebonne; mais ces exemples ne sont pas 
contagieux. Le peuple reste fidéle 4 ses bonnes 
habitudes. Vers 1885, il a tendance a trans- 
former des toitures 4 deux versants en “toits 
francais’. I] reste dans sa tradition, dans ses 
propres techniques. 

Il a fallu la guerre de 1914 pour bouleverser 
les méthodes de batir et, du méme coup, briser 


les habitudes artisanales d’autrefois. 











Ancient Rome Still Lives 


By W. P. PERCIVAL 


A... OVER EUROPE are to be found 
living traces of “the splendour that was Rome.” 
They thrill the archaeologist and delight the 
tourist, while the local inhabitants take them 
for granted. We, on this continent, know that 
the Roman Empire, after a period of greatness, 
fell into decay from a multiplicity of causes, 
but it all seems so remote from the New World 
that we are apt to forget how vital is the in- 
fluence of that dead empire today. Time cannot 
defeat the magnificence of its literature nor the 
beauty of its architecture and statuary. These 
visual splendours are still a part of the daily 
life of those who live amongst them. But the 
intellectual influence of Roman life and stand- 
ards is more far-reaching still. Much of our 
legal system has been framed on the Twelve 
Tables or Duodecim Tabulae, the earliest code 
of Roman law, composed about 450 years be- 
fore the Christian era. So perfect did Cicero 
consider the Duodecim Tabulae to be, that he 


U.K.L.O. photographs except where credited 


described them as “almost the perfection of 
human wisdom”. 

Material evidence of Rome’s former great- 
ness is to be found over the greater part of 
Europe, and the artistic and literary influence 
is very deep in modern civilization everywhere. 
At the height of her strength, Rome made a 
colony of the distant island of England, and the 
splendid testimony of her occupation is still to 
be seen all over the country, notably at the 
English city of Bath, at Chester where the 
walls surrounding the old city still tell their 
ancient tale, and along that outpost dividing 
England from Scotland, known as Hadrian’s 
Wall. 

Caius Julius Caesar, most famous of all 
Roman soldiers and statesmen, founder of the 
mighty Roman Empire, himself made two 
journeys to England just over 2,000 years ago, 
in 55 and 54 B.C. The first of these voyages 
was exploratory, and, though he learned much 


Above:—This is part of the famous Roman wail in the north of England. It was built by the Emperor 
Hadrian, who visited England in A.D. 122. It took ten years to construct and was originally fifteen feet 
high, though this part, near Housesteads, now stands only about six feet in height. 





The Romans built a city at Bath (Aquae Sulis) in 
order to enjoy and bathe in the hot springs there. 
The existence of these baths was unknown at the 
time when King Henry VII built the Abbey Church 
there in 1499. 


about the English coastline, his main purpose 
was to reduce the people of the south-east to a 
condition of vassalage. On his second visit, 
Caesar crossed the Thames, penetrated into 
Essex County, defeated the famous British 
leader Cassivelaunus, and imposed tribute upon 


the native tribes. 


It was not until almost one hundred years 
later, in A.D. 43, that the Romans landed in 
Britain to stay. That they found difficulty in 
overcoming its tenacious inhabitants is evi- 
denced by the fact that they did not succeed 


in overrunning the country until about the 
vear A.D. 80. 

The reasons for Caesar’s invasion of Britain 
are not quite clear. In Book IV of De Bello 
Gallico he states that the invasion was pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible because con- 
tingents from Britain had been fighting against 
him, there being a very close connection be- 
tween Britain and Gaul. It will be remembered 
also that, in 57 B.C., the chiefs of the Bellovaci, 
who had urged resistance to him, fled to Brit- 


ain when their policy crumbled. Caesar's desire tilled only the lighter soils and had only foot 


to extend the arms of Rome and his own fame 
in order to gain more personal prestige and 


power were doubtless strong contributory 


factors. 


ploughs to help them with the turning of the 
soil. The Belgae had indeed given them some 
assistance by showing how to till heavier soils 
and had introduced ploughs drawn by animals 


Before the invasion of the Romans, the so that they could turn the virgin sod deeper. 


Britons represented a poor peasant civilization, They also taught how to clear forests and ex- 


housed in hut farms and hut villages. They ploit heavy soil. 


Part of the Roman 
defence wall, built 
without mortar, as it 
now stands amidst 
farms and rolling 
moors of North- 
umberland. 
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The Belgae had also introduced coinage into 
Britain. The earliest coins found in Britain 
were struck early in the first century B.C. 
Large numbers of objects in metal resembling 
a half-finished sword have been discovered in 
several southern counties. These represented 
money in ancient Britain. 

The Roman influence for the extension of 
civilization was very strong. In much the same 
way as the Par Britannica helped to settle 
India, so the abolition of tribal warfare was one 
of the signal results of the Roman occupation. 
The Romans brought to Britain a cohesion 
that was vital for the better development of 
the island. 

Julius Caesar at one time said that Britain 
was rich in people and cattle and was covered 
with farms, but their towns were merely tracts 
of inhabited woodland fenced against assault. 
In order that Britain might be converted into 
a Roman province, it was necessary to build up 
towns of stone and brick to make a coherent 


whole of its straggling population of possibly 
2,000,000 souls. Towns and cities were there- 
fore built after the Roman style, planned with 
streets at right angles, instead of the hap- 
hazard cattle paths of the earlier settlements. 
The towns were also to contain public build- 


ings, market places, and to be surrounded by 
walls that were both ornamental and useful for 
defence. Organization could be accomplished 
in such towns; there people could learn to be 
far more co-operative than they could be in 
comparative isolation and self-sufficiency. The 


houses were also improved. Buildings were 
detached, long and narrow, with a gable end 
facing the street. Roman influence therefore 
dictated the architecture of Britain as well as 
the layout of its streets. 

During the Roman occupation, the industrial 
features of the country were developed. As the 
Romans understood mining very well, they 
proceeded to exploit the rich mineral resources 
of England. The most important then were the 


The Roman legions built fine roads all across England. This is a part of the Fosse Way near Tetbury in 
Gloucestershire. 
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1. Coin of Hadrian, Roman Emperor A.D. 117-138: 
reverse side, the Emperor addressing the army of 
Britain. 3. Coin of Antoninus Pius, Roman Emperor 
A.D. 138-161: reverse side, imperial acclamation 
for victories won in Britain. 2. Coin of Hadrian, 
Roman Emperor, A.D. 117-138: reverse side, 
Britain subdued (symbolical). 


lead mines, located in Northumberland, York- 
Wales. 


Iron, too, was found in almost every county. 


shire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and 
Copper and tin also were mined, and the heavy 
coal deposits of the island have ever since been 
a source of fuel for the home, and are still of 
enormous value for export. Even gold was 
found. Minerals were one of the considerations 
that led to the Claudian invasion, when all 
mines were declared state property. State 
ownership thus began at an early date. The 
iron slag heaps from Roman days are both 
large and numerous. 

Another important feature of the Roman oc- 
cupation was that it led to the development of 
trade on a fairly large scale. Many goods were 
made for export, the chief of these during the 
Roman period being pottery, wine, iron- 
mongery, and bronze goods. In return, Britain 
imported cattle, furs, leather, and pearls. 

Rome gave to the world its present basis of 
law. Founded on custom, its chief principles are 
those which determine the position of the 
father of a family, succession of estates, and 
contracts relating to real estate. There followed 
laws by which the actions of people were guided. 
Justinian, the great lawgiver, based his law on 
the works of sages and legislators of previous 
ages, replacing the somewhat crude by the 
scientific. 

Roman roads form the foundation of many 
present English roads. The best known of these 
is Watling Street, which ran from Dover 
through Canterbury, then through Wroxeter on 
the River Severn, and probably as far north as 
Chester. Branch roads were added from Rich- 
borough and other southern and eastern ports 
that focussed on Canterbury. The same Wat- 
ling Street, which became the Roman centre of 
the English roads system, is still a very im- 
portant street in London. 

Rome deserves credit also for its support of 
the arts. Though the Greeks made the greatest 
and most lasting contribution to art, their 
work dating from the sixth century B.C., the 


Inscribed stone, recovered from the River Tyne in 
1903. Translation: in honour of the Emperor An- 
toninus Pius, erected by a draft for the Legion II 
Augusta, and the Legion VI Victrix, and the Legion 
Valeria Victrix, specially sent over from the two 
provinces of Germany under Julius Verus Governor 
of Britain. 

Illustrations from The Roman Occupation of Britain by 


Haverfield and MacDonald, published by Maclehose, 
Edinburgh. 
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Romans rank among its best patrons. Their ap- 
preciation of Greek art is responsible for much 
of our present day knowledge of it. They prized 
Greek art, seized what they could of it in their 
conquests of Greece, Asia Minor, and Southern 
Italy, and carried much away with them to 
Rome. There, great quantities of the booty sold 
at very high prices, some of the treasures 
changing hands at a million or more sesterces. 

There is much intermingling of Greek and 
Roman elements in art. Rome, however, was 
not content merely to copy paintings, sculp- 
tures, marbles, pottery, glassware, gold and 
bronze divinities, and coins. She developed art 
of her own, painting harbours, headlands, 
shores, rivers, hills, temples, cattle, shepherds, 
and victorious heroes, vast quantities of which 
are preserved in museums and art galleries all 
over the world. 

One of the many legacies of Rome to Britain 
was its language. A glance at any page of a 
dictionary will show our great debt to that 
tongue. The names of many English towns and 
cities are the names of Roman camps: Col- 
chester, Dorchester, Manchester, Ribchester, 
Rudchester, Silchester, Winchester. 

In later days, the Romans defended Britain 
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against other invaders, and did so for genera- 
tions. Though the Angles, Saxons and Jutes 
conquered most of Britain after the Romans 
had left, the outstanding relics of Saxon Eng- 
land are far fewer than those of Roman Eng- 
land. The truth is that the Saxons were of a 
much lower civilization than the Romans. 
Whereas the Saxons built in wood, the Romans 
built in stone. Whereas the Saxons were a 
pagan people, the Romans eventually intro- 
duced Christianity into Britain through the 
Emperor Constantine. The coming of the 
Normans several hundred years later yielded 
further advances. Being people of a high civi- 
lization, the Normans .n turn introduced a new 
language, new laws, new customs and new 
designs for building. These influenced English 
life permanently and, indirectly, have of course 
affected life all over the American continent. 
Great efforts are being made in Europe to 
preserve what they have and to discover further 
lost Roman ruins and relics. These efforts in 
Britain have been intensified since the govern- 
ment allocated control and the responsibility 
for much further research to the Department 
of Works. That public interest in these enter- 
prises has deepened is evidenced by the fact 
that last year, for example, 40,000 visitors 
frequented the old town now called House- 
steads, on Hadrian’s Wall in Northumberland. 


It is extremely important to find and pre- 
serve remains and relics of antiquity. The plain 
fact is that much of our history has been lost 
because it was unrecorded and the evidence 
obliterated. Roman remains tend to throw light 
on the missing records of the founding not only 
of Britain but also of the other colonies of 
Rome. Many of the ruins have been buried 
several feet under the soil for centuries. Nature 
does not stand still. When a house is abandoned, 
decay sets in and vegetation commences. This 
is what happened to whole villages and towns 
that were deserted. Every trace of them 
gradually slipped away, burying their records 
with them. 

When signs of ruins appear, excavation has 
to be done by slow degrees, a spadeful at a 
time, even a trowel full at a time, so that 
nothing is lost. Then every speck of the earth 
has to be sifted for coins or other emblems that 
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may be valuable. Inscriptions, for example, 
constitute sources of profitable information. 
When these are deciphered, they yield volumi- 
nous evidence of many aspects of life among 
the frontier armies during the first four cen- 
turies A.D., particularly in the north of Brit- 
ain where they were plentiful. 

A remarkable new method of discovering 
Roman ruins was discovered after the First 
World War. An archaeologist attached to the 
British Ordnance Survey put into effect the 
methods of aerial photography that he had 
learned. During the abnormally dry summer of 
1928, when the corn was ripening, it was 
noticed that a series of lines in the fields of 
Caistor-by-Norwich intersected one another in 
such a way as to suggest a chess-board These 
proved to be the tracks of old streets. From a 
height of 2,400 feet, the camera revealed the 
whole plan of an ancient town. Thinner white 
stripes indicated the walls of houses. The out- 
line of two square temples stood out clearly. 
All of these have since been excavated. 

Scattered all over Britain and the continent, 
extensive remains of the Roman occupation 
have been discovered by one method or an- 
other. Villages, towns, fortifications, shrines, 
tombs, theatres, amphitheatres, still stand in 
various places to prove the occupation and 
show the resources of the Romans. Museums 
containing coins, trinkets, pots, tools, and va- 
rious implements are numerous and extensive. 
They mark the ages, and show the advances 
made almost from one generation to another. 
Outstanding are the exhibits in the British 
Museum in London, the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, Tullie House at Carlisle, the Na- 
tional Museum of Wales in Cardiff, and those 
in Colchester, Reading, and St. Mary’s (ancient 
Verulamium). Libraries in these and other 
towns and cities contain articles that have been 
picked up from time to time and handed over 
to them for safe keeping. 

An enormous amount has been written about 
the Roman occupation during the heyday of 
that great Empire. Histories of antiquities in 
many of the counties of Britain written by en- 
thusiastic and painstaking scholars have added 
greatly to our knowledge. The researches in 
Northumberland, in particular, appear to un- 











cover the richest discoveries. The Royal Com- 
missions on historical monuments in England, 
Scotland and Wales have published inventories 
of ancient monuments, plans, and other draw- 
ings as well as illustrations, county by county. 

During the Second World War, much new 
material was found in the damaged towns 
standing on sites formerly held by the Romans, 
such as Canterbury, Dover, and Exeter. In 
1956, I saw the recently discovered treasures 
from the Temple of Mithras, the god wor- 
shipped by the Roman legionaries in Britain. 
The exhibits had been buried for centuries in 
the heart of London in Walbrook, just opposite 
the Mansion House and the Royal Exchange. 
An influential number of historically minded 
Londoners wished to preserve the Temple 
intact, but the great value of the land in the 
centre of the city prevented the fulfilment of 
their wishes. This exhibit at the Roval Ex- 


change consisted of a drawing of the Temple of 


ANCIENT ROME STILL LIVES 


Mithras, small statues of that god of the 
Romans, an almost full-sized statue of Christ, 
coins, mosaic, glassware, vases, iron instru- 
ments, a marble head of Mithras, another 
marble head of Serapis, the Graeco-Egyptian 
god of the under-world, and marble figures of 
Mercury, Dionysius, and Minerva. Mithras 
was of Persian origin, and his cult was consti- 
tuted solely for male worshippers. 

We may indeed be grateful for the preserva- 
tion of so much material evidence of the great 
Roman epoch in British history. The objects 
worn, used, or cherished by men and women of 
nineteen centuries ago can tell us something 
beyond the wisdom of the most learned of 
books. Whether it be a sword, a drinking cup, 
or a child’s toy, these things speak to us 
across the centuries and remind us_ that 
history is a living presence and a close bond 
between us and those who did so much to lay 
the foundations of our civilization today. 


This Roman canal, the Fossdyke, is still in use between the city of Lincoln and the River Trent. It is a 
very popular fishing resort for anglers, young and old. 
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Pictures of the 
Provinces — XV 


Lower Fort Garry, nineteen miles north of Winnipeg, was 
built in 1831. The only original post of the early fur-trade 
period still intact in Canada, it is now preserved as a 
national historic site. Here in 1871 the first in the series of 
treaties leading to the peaceful transfer of Western Canada 
to the white man was signed between the Crown and the 
Chippewa and Swampy Cree Indians. 


Manitoba Government Travel and Publicity Bureau 
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St. Michael’s Anglican Church in Canmore, Alberta, was built between 1893 and 1897, but additions and 

improvements have been made from time to time. The exterior is of oil-finished wood, which harmo- 

nizes well with its beautiful surroundings. Canmore is a coal-mining town with a population of some 
W.V 


Crich 


1,700. It nestles in the Bow Valley about sixteen miles from Banff. 

















Assumption University of Windsor took root in this soil. This landscape by Dr. Edward Walsh, dated 
1804, shows Assumption Church with Detroit in the background. 


By permission of the William L. Clements Library 





The Roots of a University 


b Y Gc . M. iB F. SWAN Photographs by Barney Gloster Studios 
_ YEAR 1958 marks the centenary order of the Commandant of Detroit, Le Che- 
of the incorporation of the Collége de |’ Assomp- valier de Longueuil. He and the other settlers 
tion, now Assumption University of Windsor. had only just escaped being massacred by the 
The legal beginning of the corporation was ac- natives, and in consequence their adequate 
complished by an Act of the Legislature of the supervision of the Indians was importunate. 
then Province of Canada, which received Royal The Governor at Quebec encouraged this con- 
Assent on 16 August 1858'. Although the col- venient resettlement by a gift of 5,000 livres to 
lege at this time had only completed its first their missioner, the Reverend Armand de la 
academic year, it could hardly have been de- Richardie, for the building of a church and 
scribed as rootless. Indeed, it was but one other presbytery*. However, by the turn of the cen- 
example of the remarkable fecundity of the tury the Hurons had left Assumption, with the 
Assumption Parish, which for antiquity of result that the French settlers remained as sole 
origin and continuity of settlement is without occupants of the parish. They had started to 
peer in the country from Ontario to British settle there in about 1749 in accordance with 
Columbia. the wishes of their government to promote 
After an existence of some nineteen years at colonization about the Detroit River*. Conse- 
La Pointe de Montréal where the Ambas- quently, this parish is the oldest in Canada 
sador Bridge now crosses from Canada to the west of Montreal, and its parishioners founded 
United States this parish was organized the premier agricultural community from On- 
canonically in 1767. Its initial purpose was to tario to the west. 
serve as a mission to the Hurons, who were Such achievements and characteristics are 
placed about that particular site in 1748 by but part measure of Assumption’s full quiver. 
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By way of selective example, the first Civil 
Court, in what was soon to be Upper Canada, 
was held in the Salle des Habitants of the 
Parish House®; while the purlieus of the church 
provided the site of the Town of Sandwich 
which in its haleyon days served as the muni- 
cipal capital of the Western District’. Yet 
again, one will recall that when the Detroit 
River area was divided in two as a result of 
the American Revolution, Assumption received 
those who remained loyal to the Crown from 
what one might now describe as Michigan. 
Among these the most distinguished was prob- 
ably the Honourable James Baby, the first 
Executive 


French-Canadian member of the 


Council of Upper Canada and _Inspector- 
General of the province’. 

During his term of office on that council his 
parish of exile became involved intimately in 
the War of 1812 with its property, then as now, 
literally on the international border, the De- 
troit River. Within sight of Assumption’s beach 
the western campaign of the Americans under 
General William Hull was frustrated by Major- 
General (later Sir Isaac) Brock. The tactics of 
this feat included a bombardment by a battery 
located some two miles up-river on Assump- 
tion’s right, and then a combined operation 
which took the military units across the river 
under the guns of the Queen Charlotte and the 
Hunter, a sloop and a brig respectively of the 
Provincial Marine. Faced by Brock’s men on 
the one hand and by his 600 Indian allies under 
Tecumseh on the other, Hull surrendered De- 
troit, its fort, 2,500 men and quantities of mili- 
tary stores to the invading force of some 400 
generally untrained militia stiffened with 300 
regulars; accordingly, the western front of Up- 
per Canada was saved for the time being, and 
the first half of Dearborn’s plan of conquest 
wrecked?. 

After this extraordinary capitulation, His 
Majesty’s forces saluted each other across the 
river in the customary manner by the dis- 
charge of field pieces; and amid this smoke of 
victory the Queen Charlotte and the Hunter 
sailed past Assumption en route for the Royal 
Docks at Amherstburg on that clear but some- 
what listless Sunday afternoon (16 August 
1812)'°. With the invader not only repulsed, but 
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also captured on his own ground, there is little 
doubt that those on the Canadian side of the 
river breathed somewhat more freely, and at- 
tempted a return to normality. The Reverend 
Jean Baptiste Marchand, Pastor of Assump- 
tion, little realized, however, that within a short 
while his presbytery was to become a place of 
civilian internment. Nevertheless, such was the 
case as his colleague in Detroit, the Reverend 
Gabriel Richard, exhibited much zeal but little 
discretion when denigrating the victors. Under- 
standably, therefore, the Commanding Officer 
of the British forces at Detroit had him in- 
terned with Marchand as his gaoler: a consi- 
derate arrangement and mild sentence in com- 
parison with that of others of a similar mind 
who were exiled to Quebec. Within a month 
Richard was released on parole with Baby as 
one of his guarantors. Somewhat chastened, 
this cleric returned to Detroit, and to his rather 
curious egalitarian notions". 


With the war over, Assumption settled back 
into an accustomed quiet existence, punctuated 
in the early years by the conviviality of the 
Pacification Balls by which those on both sides 
of the river tried to heal the wounds of the 
recent conflict’. However, internally the parish 
had fallen on unsettling times, and there were 
grave doubts concerning its legal title to the 
parochial property. The Jesuits, who had 
founded Assumption, had been suppressed by 
Rome in 1773, with the result that the parish 
had been deprived of that mature guidance 
which the Society could have provided; the 
supervision by the Quebec diocese which thus 
became direct upon the suppression seems to 
have been, by force of the geographical circum- 
stances, sporadic. The upshot of all this was 
that some of the domestic aspects of the paro- 
chial arrangements gradually became unsatis- 
factory. A fortunate turn of events, therefore, 
was the organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Upper Canada under that prelate of 
many parts, the Honourable and Right Rever- 
end Alexander Macdonell, first Bishop of King- 
ston, in 1826". He solved the territorial diffi- 
culties by petitioning for and receiving the 
Assumption land as a grant from the Crown in 
1830". This move cut the ground from under 
some of the parishioners who had proved 
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A view that includes part of the campus of the university and the Ambassador Bridge spanning the 
Detroit River between the cities of Windsor and Detroit. 


truculent: an attitude of near mutiny not cal- 
culated to endear them to one, who as a cleric 
had raised the regiment of Glengarry Fencibles 
on no less than two occasions. The first was for 
service in pacification of Ireland after the 
Rebellion of 1798, and the second in the defence 
of Canada during the War of 1812". 

With the property finally and legally secured 
to the Episcopal Corporation by His Lordship 
of Kingston, Assumption moved toward the 
beginning of the Collége de l’Assomption. Ac- 
cording to the Right Reverend Edmund Burke, 
first Vicar-Apostolic of Nova Scotia, the de- 
sirability of a college within the parish had 
been considered as early as 1796'*. Neverthe- 
less, nothing came of this aspiration until 1855, 
when the foundation stone was finally laid at 
the instance of the Reverend Pierre Point, 
Pastor of Assumption. The house so begun, 
which today forms the south-west wing of the 


university’s Administration Building, was 
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opened on 10 February 1857'’, with according 
to contemporary but rather unsatisfactory 
sources twenty-six resident and sixty non- 
resident students; M. Théodule Girardot 
being the Headmaster"*. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the beginnings in 1857 were modest 
in the extreme. From then until 1870 the career 
of the college was chequered, despite its incor- 
poration in 1858'* during the brief presidency 
of the Reverend Joseph Malbos, C.S.B., some- 
time Treasurer of St. Michael’s College, Tor- 
onto. Jesuits, Basilians, Diocesan Priests, Bene- 
dictines and the M. Girardot just mentioned, 
each in turn directed the college, until the 
Basilians returned in 1870 to begin a tenure 
which has endured ever since’. Fittingly 
enough, it was the Jesuits who founded the 
college, as they had the parish, and the mission 
before that; nevertheless, it fell to the lot of the 
Basilians to nurture and cultivate the college 
until it developed into the present university. 




















Most surprised of all at this successful meta- 
morphosis would be the Basilian Superior- 
General, who arranged for his confréres to as- 
sume responsibility for the corporation for the 
second and final time. In his opinion it could 
“never become a self-supporting institution’™. 

At the beginning, courses were given which 
would now be described as classical and com- 
mercial”. The physical appointments of the 
building left much to be desired. The Fenian 
Raids, which were anticipated daily between 
1865 and 1868 in this area, must therefore have 
proved a stimulating diversion for the under- 
graduates, particularly as a detachment of the 
Port Hope Infantry*® under the command of 
Captain A. T. H. Williams was billeted in the 
college*. Their arrival in November 1865, 
would have brightened the academic scene im- 
measurably, for not only were they accom- 
panied by their Regimental Band, but also 
their uniforms were quite splendid: red tunics 
with blue facings, dark blue trousers with a 
red stripe; and, as it was winter, grey great- 
coats with astrakhan collars and caps, and Wel- 
lington boots®®. The whole Canadian side of 
the Detroit River bristled with troops called 
out for frontier service under the command of 
Major C. F. Hill of the First Prince of Wales 
Regiment (Montreal)?®. The local men also 
prepared to answer the call of the Governor 
General to defend “their altars, their homes 
and their property from desecration, pillage 
and spoilation’’®’. During the day drilling and 
other military exercises were carried out, while 
at night patrols went up and down along the 
river bank, crossing and re-crossing the As- 
sumption property. Everyone was on the alert, 
particularly as Fenian strategy considered this 
part of the border most suitable for invasion*®. 
As events transpired, probably much because 
of the preparation of the area, no such attempt 
was made here as at other points on the border. 

With the subsidence of the alarm, the college 
returned to its books and boards. As late as 
1870 a young Basilian was casting the eyes of 
initiative at some furniture in the recently 
deserted Bishop’s Palace, which stood within 
the Assumption grounds**. This had been the 
episcopal seat of the local Ordinary since 1859; 
but in October 1869, it was transferred back 


The university’s Administration Building was first 
opened in 1857. The original block, which was 
then adequate to the modest needs of the college, 
now forms the south-west wing. 
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to London, Ontario. Probably, in these com- 
paratively effete days even those vowed to 
Holy Poverty would find unconscionable the 
conditions which prevailed in the college during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century; but 
they made for a hardy race of clerics whose 
education was the chief concern of Assumption 
at the time. Subsequently, it became evident 
that the evolution of a resilient and sound cor- 
poration was a further result. 

After the First World War lay undergradu- 
ates began to predominate, particularly as the 
foundation of seminaries in other parts of On- 
tario provided exclusively for clerical education. 
It was, therefore, decided that Assumption 
should become an affiliated college with West- 
ern University (now the University of Western 
Ontario). This association began in 1919 and 
lasted until 1953. This period was one of slow 
but steady expansion. The number of under- 
graduates continued to increase, particularly 
during and after the Second World War; so 
much so, in fact, that the accommodation of 
the college was much taxed. This situation 
brought about the erection of further buildings, 


among which the principal are the extension to 
St. Denis Hall and the memorial to those of the 
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alumni who were killed while fighting in the 
last war. The latter took the form of a building 
devoted to the empirical sciences, now occupied 
by Essex College. 

By 1953 it was felt not only that the college 
had matured sufficiently to become a university 
by itself, but also that the development of the 
surrounding counties warranted such a change. 
Consequently, Assumption College seceded 
from the University of Western Ontario, and 
was given university powers by an Act of the 
Ontario Legislature in 1953°°. Three years later 
three colleges petitioned for affiliation with the 
new university : Essex College (an undenomina- 
tional house whose principal interest lies in the 
empirical sciences); Holy Names College (con- 
ducted by the Holy Names Nuns for women 
undergraduates); and Holy Redeemer College 
(a divinity school for the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation). Later in that same year a further 
Act was passed which changed the designation 
of the university to that of the Assumption 
University of Windsor®. In 1957 fourth 
house, Canterbury College, was affiliated with 
the university. The fact that this college is con- 
ducted under Anglican auspices makes this 
civil association with a university of ultimately 
Roman Catholic direction unique. 

This brings one to the end of a brief and cur- 
sory survey of the history of that corporation 
which has been the principal interest of this 
article: a university which is a proliferation of 
the oldest parish in Canada west of Montreal. 
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This academic institution which had such a 
modest beginning now has an enrolment of 
some 1,500 undergraduates, with a faculty of 
over eighty who lecture in the humanities, the 
empirical sciences, business administration, 
engineering and post-graduate nursing studies. 
As is usual with mature institutions, the senior 
and junior members come from many different 
countries and belong to disparate communions. 

The university is situated on some seventy 
acres which stretch back from the Detroit 
River; some of this land is part of that first 
occupied by the Huron mission in 1748. The 
numerous buildings consist, architecturally, of 
a catholic selection and include the Parish 
Church (1846) a dignified and adequate 
pile; the University Library (1957) a func- 
tional edifice built in the modern manner; and 
other structures and erections of varying merit. 
The whole ensemble, good, bad and indifferent, 
is united by the grounds, which are probably at 
their best in the spring: a domestic combination 
of well-tended and seemingly limitless lawns 
above which weeping willow, beech and chest- 
nut trees rise with a certain proprietary air. 
Over this scene of pleasant stability flies the 
university's banner with its canting charges of 
winged lilies®; while beneath, up and down the 
trees, and through the beds of canna lilies and 





peonies a group of sable squirrels scamper with 
impertinence until scattered by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the undergraduates as they burst 
forth from the lecture halls. 
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 — political liberty dawned in 
Nova Scotia two centuries ago, with the con- 
vening of the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia, at Halifax on 2 October 1758. On the 
same date, in 1958, a postage stamp commem- 
orating the beginning of democratic government 
in this country was issued by the Postmaster 
General, and special ceremonies of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Nova Scotia climaxed a 
series of events and activities arranged by the 
Bicentenary Committee of the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia for the purpose of marking this 
two hundredth anniversary. 

“People will not look forward to posterity, 
who never look backward to their ancestors.” 
The spirit of Burke’s aphorism, not the dis- 
position towards ancestor-worship, has ani- 
mated the commemoration of the bicentenary 
of representative government in Canada. Its 
origin has been recalled and its significance 
recounted. 

Nova Scotia was thus the cradle of Canadian 
representative government. Near the close of 
the sixth decade of the eighteenth century, 
almost five centuries after Simon de Montfort 
summoned his famous parliament in England, 
and in the midst of the troublous times of that 
mighty convulsion known as the Seven Years 
War, parliamentary government began in this 
country when the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia was constituted. Although in earlier 
years the seed of English representative govern- 
ment had bridged the Atlantic and had taken 
root in continental and island colonies to the 
south, this was the first link in that chain of 
constitutional evolution which culminated in 
the creation of the Canadian nation and the 
free nations of the Commonwealth. 

Circumstances had their own emphasis and 
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import. The year was 1758: nine years had 
elapsed since the foundation of Halifax on the 
Atlantic side of the peninsula; three years had 
passed since the deportation of the Acadians, 
and their lands, as well as most of the other 
parts of the province, lay vacant and untilled; 
the great French fortress of Louisbourg on the 
coast of Cape Breton had just fallen for the 
second time; but Quebec and Montreal were 
still in French hands, and Nova Scotia itself 
was to remain in peril for some time. Yet at 
that time in Nova Scotia there began the story 
of Canadian political liberty, derived from 
England, but preserved, nourished and devel- 
oped in new circumstances, and taking on its 
own peculiar turn and imprint. 

A new day was dawning, although old dan- 
gers had not yet disappeared. Already Nova 
Scotia had had a chequered and colourful 
history. The times of the Norsemen and later 
of the Cabots had been succeeded by the days 
of the French, the Scottish and the English 
trials in this area. From the beginnings at Port 
Royal in 1605 to the final capture of Port Royal 
by the British in 1710, it had changed hands 
nine or ten times. Even after the French regime 
came to an end, by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, Nova Scotia’s position was to remain 
insecure for the next half century. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Acadia or Nova 
with its ancient boundaries became 
British, while Cape Breton and Prince Edward 
Island remained French. The Acadians in Nova 


Scotia 


Scotia were given a vear of grace within which 
they might remove to French territory or take 
the oath of allegiance to the British monarch. 
For the most part they were reluctant to do 
either. 

For a short time after the capitulation of 
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A view of Halifax from Cornwallis Island drawn in 1757 by Thomas Davies, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery. In the distance can be seen a squadron of ships moving off to Louisbourg. 


Port Royal, which the British now called 
Annapolis Royal, a military governor and a 
council of officers administered the territory. 
These were years of war. Although nothing 
much was done to provide a civic administra- 
tion, traces of a structure of government may 
be discerned in two expedients which furnished 
a slight foundation for the future. One was a 
court consisting of four officers and two Aca- 
dians which met twice a week to hear and settle 
disputes and register transactions in land. The 
other was the initiation of the practice of deal- 
ing with the Acadians through their own repre- 
sentatives or deputies. These expedients were 
efficacious but by themselves could not remedy 
the basic inadequacy under which the adminis- 
tration was to function after the end of the war. 

No essential change was made when a civil 
governor was commissioned on 20 October 
1712. Thereafter, for several years, the governor 
and his council of military officers continued 
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to form the administration of Nova Scotia. 

Subsequently, in 1719, new instructions pro- 
vided for a civil council and envisaged the 
establishment of a House of Assembly, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, and without which 
no laws could be made. A civil council was 
formed on 25 April 1720; but, as security was 
lacking and no grants of land could be issued 
until 200,000 acres had been set apart for the 
Royal 


appeared, and the basic situation remained 


use of the Navy, few new settlers 
essentially unchanged. People of British origin 
were too few to warrant a House of Assembly, 
while the Acadians, who formed the bulk of the 
population, were generally unwilling to take 
the oath of allegiance. 

Without a legislative body laws could not be 
enacted, nor could the rights of Englishmen be 
guaranteed. Yet the colony had to be adminis- 
tered in some fashion. The result was that, 
pending the moulding of the civil constitution 














along English lines, the governor and council 
not only issued orders-in-council or ordinances, 
which were rarely questioned but, following 
Virginian precedent, constituted themselves as 
a general court. The authorities were not 
groping in the dim light towards a fundamental 
principle; they were precluded by circum- 
stances from conforming Nova Scotia to the 
governmental system in vogue in the mother 
country and already in effect in other colonies 
to the south. Considerable time was to elapse 
before any major step could be taken. 

As a frontier colony between New France 
and New England, Nova Scotia had a peculiar 
significance, while Louisbourg served not only 
as an essential sea-link between Old France and 
New France but also as a symbol of French 
determination to vie with Britain for control of 
a continent. Soon interest in the area heighten- 
ed. The menace of French designs on Nova 
Scotia was driven home to the minds of the Brit- 
ish when Great Britain and France became the 
respective heads of the two great leagues during 
the War of the Austrian Succession and Anglo- 
French conflict flared again in the New World. 
Frenchmen from Louisbourg seized Canso in 
1744, before news of the declaration of war had 
reached that place, and French forces in that 
year and the next roamed virtually at will over 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia and right up to 
the walls of Annapolis Royal, which was barély 
saved by timely aid from Boston. Roused by 
New Englanders struck back, 
capturing Louisbourg in 1745, with the aid of 


these raids, 
a squadron of the Royal Navy. Dismayed by 
this defeat, the French now determined upon 
massive retaliation. Not only was Louisbourg 
to be recaptured, but Nova Scotia was to be 
regained, the English coastal settlements were 
to be harried and the British West Indies were 
to be scourged. Preparations commensurate 
with these designs were made. The formidable 
although ill-fated D’Anville expedition set out 
in 1746; the surprise incursion of Coulon de 
Villiers and his men by forced march in winter 
from Chignecto caught Colonel Noble unawares 
at Grand Pré in the dead of night; only the 
vigilance of Anson prevented la Jonquiére from 
succeeding where D’Anville had failed. 


When the war ended in 1748, Louisbourg was 
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restored to France in exchange for Madras, 
to the consternation of the New Englanders. 
By this time, however, the British Government 
had determined that Nova Scotia should be 
British in fact as well as in name, and decided 
that Halifax should be founded as an offset to 
Louisbourg. Steps were taken at once; favour- 
able terms were offered to prospective settlers; 
free passage was provided; and nearly 2,700 
Atlantic to Chebucto, 
whose superb natural harbour and strategic 


settlers crossed the 
location made it a most suitable choice. Thus, 
in 1749, as “the only English colony in America 
founded by direct government action”, was 
begun the new capital of Nova Scotia, which 
received the name Halifax in tribute to the 
second Earl of Halifax, who, as head of the 
Board of Trade, supervised the undertaking. 

The foundation of Halifax was a significant 
turning-point. An effective stronghold on the 
ocean-face of the peninsula was thus occupied 
by British settlers, who were soon joined by 
New Englanders seeking new opportunities in 
trade or employment and by “foreign Protes- 
tants” from the continent of Europe. Yet French 
designs on Nova Scotia had not yet ceased, and 
French encroachment and Indian hostility de- 
layed the expansion of British settlement. The 
“foreign Protestants’, who had been promised 
farms in the province, had to be maintained in 
the town of Halifax until it was regarded as 
relatively safe for them to be placed at Lunen- 
burg in 1753. At the Isthmus of Chignecto, 
Forts Lawrence and Beauséjour soon frowned 
at one another across the Missaguash. Early in 
1754 a new settlement was started at Lawrence- 
town, on the eastern coast, not far from Dart- 
mouth, but this incipient community had but 
a tenuous hold and failed to grow during the 
years of war which followed. About the same 
time a few persons took up land at Mahone 
Bay. War then cast its sombre shadow over the 
whole scene. In that war Halifax was to prove 
its worth. 

As far as government was concerned there 
was no immediate radical change, although the 
founders of Halifax had been promised a civil 
government and all the liberties, privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by other British settlers in 
America, and Governor Cornwallis had been 
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directed to summon an Assembly as soon as it 
was expedient to do so. The seat of government 
was transferred from Annapolis Royal to Hali- 
fax; but, for the time being, it was considered 
inadvisable to issue writs for the election of 
members to a House of Assembly, for represen- 
tatives in such a legislative body were to be 
elected by freeholders in each township and the 
population of qualified electors, which was 
concentrated at Halifax, was regarded as too 
limited for that purpose. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that these new settlers were resolved not 
to part with their birthright. A murmur of 
complaint arose but soon subsided, the inhab- 
itants deciding to await a more opportune time 
to revive their demand. In 1752 Governor 
Hopson was instructed to convene an Assembly 
when the townships perhaps implying at 
least one other than Halifax had fifty or 
more families settled in each of them. Lunen- 
burg Township was founded in 1753, but its 
settlers were mostly foreigners, who required 
seven years’ residence in Nova Scotia in order 
to qualify as electors. Late in that year Law- 
rence, who had assumed the administration 
upon the departure of Hopson, was reminded 
of the desirability of calling an Assembly if it 
should be found necessary. 

The clash of arms was soon heard again. 
Hostilities began in the province in 1755, a 
year which saw Braddock’s defeat as well as 
the capture of Beauséjour, and the official 
declaration of a war that was to last for seven 
years was made in 1756. By that time the ques- 
tion of the Acadians and the oath of allegiance 
had been disposed of by the authorities at 
Halifax. Regarding safety of the colony as the 
supreme law, they decided to deal with it 
before the 2,000 New Englanders, who had been 
recruited on a twelve months’ basis for service 
at Beauséjour, returned home and while ships 
of the Royal Navy were still in provincial 
waters for the season. After once again refusing 
the oath, most of the Acadians were deported 
in 1755. With their departure hardly more than 
5,000 persons remained in Nova Scotia. During 
the ensuing years, while the mighty struggle 
for mastery of the continent was waged, Hali- 
fax and Nova Scotia assumed strategic impor- 
tance. Until that war ended, with the downfall 
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of French arms in North America and the 
elimination of French power and control in 
Louisbourg, Quebec and Montreal, lack of 
security in Nova Scotia was a deterrent to any 
substantial immigration. 

Nevertheless, it was in the very midst of that 
titanic struggle that a great constitutional mile- 
stone was attained. Generally, in times of 
emergency and war liberties are curtailed rather 
than enlarged. For that reason it is particularly 
noteworthy that not even the peculiar circum- 
stances and the trying times of Nova Scotia 
could indefinitely delay the first infusion of 
democracy. The need for an Assembly, as seen 
by the Board of Trade in London, was the 
overriding factor which surmounted every 
objection to the calling of such an elected 
legislative body in Nova Scotia even when its 
population was small and its position in doubt. 
Added to that was the determined campaign 
which developed in Halifax for the establish- 
ment of a representative institution through 
which the people of the province could share in 
the making of laws. 

As early as 1754 the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don began to show concern about “‘legislation” 
by Governor and Council in Nova Scotia, for 
the Governor’s commission and instructions 
both implied that the only possible way of 
making laws was with the assent of an Assem- 
big. It referred the matter to the newly appoint- 
ed Chief Justice of Nova Scotia and to the Law 
Officers of the Crown in England. Chief Justice 
Belcher, basing his decision upon the view that 
Nova Scotia was a conquered colony, was at 
first of opinion that an Assembly was un- 
necessary. But after the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General in England declared on 
29 April 1755, that the Governor and Council 
alone were not authorized to make laws, he 
reversed his opinion and urged that a House 
of Assembly should be summoned as soon as 
possible. 

Legal niceties notwithstanding, the matter 
looked different to Governor Lawrence whose 
responsibilities included the safety as well as 
the administration of the colony. The convening 
of an Assembly would be both difficult and dis- 
tracting in a time of trouble. If legal disabilities 
existed, perhaps some sort. of formal release 
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Halifax as it appeared in the time of James Wolfe. The large house in the centre was known as Governor's 
House. On the right is St. Paul’s Church which is still standing. 


from them might be had. Later the step could 
be taken, after war had ended and the times 
became more propitious. 

The members of the Board of Trade were 
not oblivious to the strength of the Governor's 
case, but they were of opinion that the want of 
a proper authority for making laws that were 
absolutely essential was an inconvenience and 
an evil still greater than any other possible 
difficulty or embarrassment. Three years 
elapsed while the matter was threshed out in 
transatlantic correspondence. 

An outline of the major developments is 
easily drawn. Once the Law Officers of the 
Crown gave their opinion in April 1755, the 
Board of Trade relayed a copy of it to Governor 
Lawrence and requested him to concert at once 
with Chief Justice Belcher a scheme for calling 
an Assembly. Preoccupied with other matters, 
Lawrence did not consult with Belcher about it 
until October, when the Chief Justice lost little 
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time in drafting such a plan. He considered it 
impracticable to constitute an Assembly from 
the towns, as was customary in the other 
colonies, for the inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
were inconsiderable and, except at Halifax, 
“Chiefly either Foreigners or Soldiers, who 
ought not to be qualified to be Electors”. 
Accordingly, he proposed that the first House 
should be made up of twelve members from 
the province at large and that later on, after 
the towns had increased in population and in 
the number of qualified electors, the province 
could be divided into counties which would 
have representation in the Assembly. He also 
recommended that as the towns became popu- 
lous the largest of them could be made shire 
towns, with the right of electing one or more 
members. As to Lunenburg, which was inhabit- 
ed chiefly by foreigners, who would in two more 
vears be entitled to naturalization, he suggested 
that on dividing the province into counties, 
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it should be made a distinct county, with the 
right of two members, but that it should not 
afterwards be made a shire town. He proposed 
a property qualification for the franchise of a 
personal estate of thirty pounds or a freehold 
of forty shillings a year. In order to provide 
time for a change in circumstances in the pro- 
vince and to prevent any confusion attendant 
upon annual elections, he advocated triennial 
Assemblies. According to Belcher’s plan, non- 
residents might be elected from counties and 
shire towns. In that manner the principal and 
most approved gentlemen would be elected, a 
result particularly desirable in Nova Scotia, 
which was “a Frontier to the Enemy”, and 
which might otherwise be invaded and overrun 
before the Assembly could take action for its 
defence. This plan was to undergo at least two 
major revisions before the first Assembly was 
summoned in 1758. 

Lawrence's objections to the project resulted 
in delay. In his opinion Nova Scotia was not 
yet ready for an Assembly, times were critical, 
and an Assembly would be both fatal to efficient 
administration and hazardous to reasonable 
security. If necessary, he implied that some 
formal release might be made for the legal prob- 
lem; and he could point to the early history of 
Virginia when the Governor and Council there 
had enacted laws. The settlers at Halifax might 
have been promised an Assembly; but his 
predecessors had not established such a body 
because they had been instructed to convene 
it by causing two members to be elected for 
each township; the township of Halifax was 
the only place qualified to elect members and 
its few members by themselves would not be 
sufficient to form an Assembly. The promise 
to the settlers had not been broken, he added, 
but its performance had not yet become possible 
on account of the circumstances of the pro- 
vince. If an Assembly were to be set up, more- 
over, the Governor had no desire that Belcher’s 
plan should be a precedent. Choosing twelve 
members for the province at large would mean 
that the election would be held at Halifax 
and that the merchants would thus be preferred 
to the landed people. As a result the landed 
interest, whose well-being was so much more 
closely linked with the security of the prov- 
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ince, would be virtually excluded from the 
House, and the shopkeepers, who were less 
patriotic and who might sometimes have views 
incompatible with measures required for the 
security of a province so near to the force of the 
French, would be the dominant element in it. 

The Board of Trade took up each of his 
arguments separately and the ensuing con- 
troversy continued unabated for three years. 
As an inkling of it percolated through Halifax, 
expectancy gave way to agitation. A campaign 
of propaganda was launched; a blend of fact 
and fabrication, criticizing, caricaturing and 
condemning Lawrence, bombarding the Board 
of Trade with accusations against him, and 
blatant in its demands for an Assembly. 

The minds of the members of the Board of 
Trade were made up on the main issue, although 
they were ready to give consideration not only 
to Lawrence’s objections but also to modifi- 
cations of Belcher’s plan. For his guidance on 
other preliminaries, they sent Lawrence copies 
of the writ used in New Hampshire as well as 
of the instructions to the Governor of Georgia 
and the minutes of the Council of that colony 
showing how those instructions had been carried 
out. 

During the summer and autumn of 1756, 
while he was mainly preoccupied with military 
affairs, Lawrence drafted a series of detailed 
remarks on the whole matter. Subsequently, in 
December 1756 and January 1757, the Gover- 
nor and his Council framed a new plan for 
representative government. If approved, it 
would have provided for a House of twenty-two 
members twelve to be elected for the pro- 
vince at large until it should be divided into 
counties, four for the township of Halifax, two 
for the township of Lunenburg, and one each 
for the townships of Dartmouth, Lawrence- 
town, Annapolis Royal and Cumberland. 
According to it, other townships were to be 
entitled to one member each when twenty-five 
qualified electors were settled in them. 

Although Lawrence and his advisers had 
prepared an alternative plan, no writs were 
issued and delay became more protracted. Hope 
deferred drove the citizens of Halifax to new 
endeavours. The freeholders organized a com- 
mittee and appointed an agent in London. 











Complaints were made; petitions were circu- 
lated; memorials were presented to Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor; communications were 
sent not only to the agent in London but also 
to the Earl of Halifax; pamphlets were pub- 
lished. They demanded a House of Assembly, 
sought redress of real or alleged grievances, 
bounties on fishing, lumbering and farming, 
greater security, and charged Lawrence with 
arbitrary, illegal and partial behaviour. To 
their minds the source of all the grievances and 
all the evils of the colony was the fact that the 
Governor and the members of the Council were 
military men. Criticism was also made of the 
plan of Governor and Council for convening an 
Assembly. The proposal for representation of 
Fort Cumberland, Annapolis, Lawrencetown 
and Lunenburg was condemned as a design to 
enable the Governor to dominate the Assembly, 
since Cumberland and Annapolis were garrisons 
subject to military control, Lawrencetown was 
composed of three sutlers, subject to the pro- 
prietors, who were said to be placemen, and 
Lunenburg was inhabited by foreigners who 
had been maintained for five vears and were 
still being maintained by the government. 

The whole matter came to a head at meetings 
of the Board of Trade in London in January 
and February 1758. On 7 February it drafted a 
letter to Lawrence, with explicit instructions 
and peremptory directions for the immediate 
calling of an Assembly. Certain modifications 
of the previous plan were to be made. Those 
townships with fewer than fifty settled families 
were not to have representation in the House. 
Total membership was to be twenty-two, made 
up of representatives from the townships enti- 
tled to them, with enough others elected from 
the province at large to complete that number. 

Lawrence received this letter on 8 May, and 
on 20 May, just prior to his departure as a 
Brigadier in the expedition against Louisbourg, 
he and the Council amended their plan of 
January 1757 and issued writs for the election 
of members to the first House of Assembly. 
This body was to consist of twenty-two mem- 
bers four for the township of Halifax, two 
for the township of Lunenburg and sixteen for 
the province at large. The writs were to be 
returnable on 2 October 1758. During the 
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interval, Louisbourg capitulated on 26 July, 
many of the inhabitants of Lunenburg were 
naturalized, and the elections were held. 

On 2 October 1758, the first Assembly con- 
vened at Halifax, with nineteen of the twenty- 
two elected representatives in attendance. 
These nineteen were the following: 

William Best, a native of England, who was 

a master mason by trade; 

Jonathan Binney, a native of Hull, Massa- 

chusetts, who was a merchant and shipowner; 

John Burbidge, an Englishman, who was 

Overseer of Works and afterwards one of the 

original grantees of Cornwallis Township; 

Robert Campbell, an immigrant from Eng- 

land, who was a merchant; 

Joseph Fairbanks, a native of Sherborn, Mas- 

suchusetts, who was a merchant; 

Henry Ferguson, who had married Jean 

Giffin, at the First Presbyterian Church, 

Boston, Massachusetts, on 27 April 1741, 

and who was a baker and shopkeeper; 

John Fillis, a native of Boston, who was a 

merchant, shipowner and distiller; 

Lambert Folkers, a baker and shopkeeper; 

William Foye, a native of Boston, who was 









































educated at Harvard and became Provost 
Marshal of Nova Scotia; 

Joseph Gerrish, a native of Boston, who 
became Naval Storekeeper at Halifax; 
Philip Hammond, who was probably a New 
Englander, a merchant; 

Alexander Kedie, who was born in Scotland, 
a carpenter and mill-owner; 

Philip Knaut, born in Saxony, who was a 
merchant, furrier and truckmaster; 

William Nesbitt, an immigrant from Eng- 
land, who was an attorney and solicitor; 
Henry Newton, of New England descent, 
although probably born at Annapolis Royal, 
a merchant who afterwards became Collector 
of Customs; 

William Pantree, a merchant; 

Joseph Rundle, perhaps a New Englander, 
who was a merchant and brewer; 

Robert Sanderson, a native of Boston, who 
was a merchant and shipowner, as well as the 
first Speaker of the House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia; 

George Suckling, an attorney. 

The remaining three members-elect were: 
John Anderson, a merchant, whose seat was 
vacant in November 1758 on account of his 
absence from the province; 

Benjamin Gerrish, a native of Boston, who 
was a merchant and whose seat was vacant 
in November 1758 on account of his absence 
from the province; 

Malachy Salter, a native of Boston, who had 
visited Chebucto in the course of his fishing 
operations before the foundation of Halifax, 
and who was a merchant. He took his seat 
in the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia on 
30 October 1758. 


Many of the members of the first legislature 
had been among those who had petitioned for 
an Assembly, and more than half of them were 
probably of New England origin. 

The views of the Earl of Halifax and the 
other members of the Board of Trade in Eng- 
land had enabled the freeholders of Halifax to 
take the occasion by the hand. Thus the colony 
was given direct participation in the political 
life of the province in order that the rights of 
Englishmen might be introduced into Nova 
Scotia. In this way the invigorating energies of 
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an educated and enfranchised people could be 
invoked as the beginning of what was to develop 
into the guarantee of democracy. Government 
in Nova Scotia must henceforth be something 
more than the arbitrary rule of any man or any 
coterie of nominated men, and laws must 
require the assent of the elected representatives 
of the people and not be the dicta of merely a 
nominated body, no matter how capable. 


Thus it was that the people of Nova Scotia 
won a victory which gave them a voice in their 
own government. The victory then was of 
course not complete, for there was as yet neither 
party government nor responsible government. 
Members of the Executive Council were then 
not chosen from the House of Assembly, but 
were nominated by the Governor and continued 
as his advisers generally for life. They were 
neither accountable to nor dismissible by the 
elected representatives of the people. In the 
new situation the old Council continued, 
assuming legislative as well as executive func- 
tions, now sitting as the Executive Council, or 
the Governor’s advisers, and now as the Legis- 
lative Council or second chamber of the legis- 
lature. Yet the establishment of the House of 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, which was the first 
elected legislature in Canada, was the beginning 
of a momentous constitutional evolution, sig- 
nificant not for Nova Scotia alone, nor even for 
Canada by itself, but for the whole Common- 
wealth. Prior to the American Revolution only 
one other part of what is now Canada reached 
the goal of representative government, and that 
was Prince Edward Island, fifteen years after 
Nova Scotia, in 1773. Nova Scotian primacy 
in Canadian political affairs was soon to bear 
fruit in its miniature melting-pot of people and 
in a peaceful evolution towards a larger measure 
of self-government. One result was the winning 
of the first responsible government in the 
British Empire overseas, as evidenced by a 
change of government after a vote of want of 
confidence in the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia early in 1848. In this manner Nova 
Scotians achieved something of the benefits of 
the educative side of voluntary effort and Nova 
Scotia became, in the words of Joseph Howe, 
something of “a normal school for British 
North America” — and beyond. 











THE FIRST CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 
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Province House, in Halifax, as drawn by Charles Simpson. It is an exceptionally fine 
Georgian building, which stands on the site of the former Governor's House. The legis- 
lature has met here every year since 1819. C.P.R. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Gérard Morisset (Quebee—The Country 
House and Québec—La Maison Rurale) was 
educated in Quebec at the Collége de Lévis, 
where he graduated with a B.A. degree in 1918, 
and at Laval University, where he received a 
Licentiate in Law in 1922. Later he pursued his 
studies at the Ecole du Louvre in Paris. He has 
written many books on the subject of art and 
architecture in “New France” and has con- 
tributed to the Journal in September 1951 with 
“Old Churches of Québec”. Mr. Morisset is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and is 
now Curator of the Provincial Museum in 
Quebec City. 


W. P. Percival (Ancient Rome Still Lives) has 
been active in the educational field for a good 
many years. As an undergraduate he studied at 
McGill University, after which he attended 
Columbia University where he received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. In 1946 he was 
awarded an LL.D. degree from McGill. His 
distinguished career includes the posts of 
Director of Protestant Education for the 
Province of Quebec, and Deputy Minister and 
English Secretary of the Department of 
Education, Quebec. He has been President of 
the Canadian Education Association and has 


IX 


written many books and articles on educational 


subjects. 


C. M. J. F. Swan (The Roots of a University) 
studied at Cambridge University in England, 
where he received a Ph.D. degree. He is As- 
sistant Professor of History and University 
Beadle at Assumption University of Windsor. 


C. Bruce Fergusson (The First Canadian 
Parliament) is Provincial Archivist at the 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia in Halifax, and 
is Associate Professor of History at Dalhousie 
University. He attended Dalhousie University 
and afterwards Oxford University, where he 
was a Rhodes Scholar. Dr. Fergusson is Nova 
Scotian representative on the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada and is 
President of the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

* * * 

ERRATA 
Vol. LVII, No.4, p. VII: caption for illustration 
should read Port Royal not Lower Granville. 
2nd column, line 8, delete “at what is now Lower 


Granville’’. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Arctic and Antarctic 
by Colin Bertram 


MacEachern, Toronto. 
$4.75) 


Dr. Colin Bertram, a biologist by 
(raining, gained his polar experience 
during the resurgence of British polar 
exploration in the late twenties and 
early thirties among a notable band 
of young men, of whom the late H. G. 
Watkins was the leading spirit. After 
summer expeditions to East Green- 
land and parts of the European Arc- 
tic, he served as biologist on the 
British Graham Land Expedition 
1934-37. His own plans for a further 
expedition to Antarctica were fore- 
stalled by the war. As Director of the 
Scott Polar Research Institute in 
Cambridge 1949-56, he is also excep- 
tionally well-qualified to write on 
polar administration and politics. 


Burns and 


The precursor of this book was 
published in 1939 under the title Arc- 
tic and Antarctic: the technique of polar 
travel, and was justly recommended 
as standard reading for the student of 
or aspiring participant in polar ex- 
peditions. Much that was written 
then of the polar regions and of the 
motives of those who journey there 
holds today, although the earlier book 
was written with the idealism of 
youth and a narrower perspective 
than could be justified today. The 
present book is welcomed both as a 
second edition and as a successor to 
the earlier book, brought fully up 
to date. 

In the first chapter Dr. Bertram 
lays the scene, drawing conclusions 
from the basic difference of a frozen 
ocean at the North Pole and a frozen 
land at the South Pole. This leads him 
to a discussion of the two faunas of 
north and south, the latter marine 
only. On one small point he is at 
fault here, when he says that the 
caribou is not found in the most 
northerly Canadian islands, for it 
ranges to the northernmost part of 
Ellesmere Island. 

In the following three chapters, 
which trace developments in polar 
living, the use of dogs, transport and 
food, the author recognizes three 
phases in polar exploration — “‘pio- 
neer’, “transitional” and “‘modern””’. 
Chronologically these phases are 
roughly separated by the two world 
wars; in the method of travel they 
are characterized by man-power, dog- 
power and mechanical power. Except 
for references to a few of the great 


pioneers, whose names have passed | 


into history, the treatment in these 
chapters is impersonal, as appropriate 
in a book of this kind. In the “‘mod- 
ern” phase the aeroplane, more than 
ground transport, has revolutionized 
polar travel both by moving parties, 
vehicles and equipment to remote 
areas, and by providing aerial photo- 
graphs. But the author rightly points 
out that the dogteam will hold its 
own for a long time to come in certain 
areas, for example the Canadian Arc- 
tic and Graham Land, as much for 
practical as for economic reasons. 

The last three chapters deal with 
organization and leadership, polar 
prospect today, and memories from 
the author’s own experience. The day 
of the great private expeditions is 
nearly over, since costs of modern 
capital equipment can scarcely be 
borne except by government organ- 
izations. In the polar regions today 
political and strategic interests are 
paramount. In the Arctic, sovereignty 
is clearly defined, but in the Antarc- 
tic, where “festering sores of political 
contention remain’, the world awaits 
an acceptable settlement at a time 
when interest in the region is greatest. 
Dr. Bertram ably summarizes the 
present situation and trends in polar 
affairs. 

The book includes a map of An- 
tarctica showing the International 
Geophysical Year stations of the 
thirteen countries with scientific pro- 
grammes in that region, but unfor- 
tunately no map of the Arctic to 
preserve the balance. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and include a 
number of drawings in the text which 
depict polar travel and fauna. Of 
special interest to North American 
readers are the photographs showing 
stages in the parachuting of a ““Wea- 
sel” from a transport aircraft, a heli- 
copter rescuing an aircraft, and a 
“Norseman” refuelling a snowmobile. 
They demonstrate the fact that mod- 
ern polar exploration calls for more 
rather than less ingenuity and re- 
source than of old, in spite of new 
equipment which is perhaps the 
main lesson to be learnt from this in- 
teresting book. 

G. HATTERSLEY-SMITH 


Dr. Hattersley-Smith was in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve 1942-46. He 
has been engaged in Arctic research, and 
was leader of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year expedition to 
Lake Hazen on Ellesmere Island. 
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Pageant of the North 
Edited by Clifford Wilson 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $5.50) 


In 1947 there appeared a volume of 
photographs from The Beaver, called 
The New North in Pictures, for which 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 
The present book, as the editor ex- 
plains in the foreword, is in part an 
attempt to supply that demand, and 
many of the same photographs are 
included. The rest (about half of the 
total) have appeared in The Beaver 
since that date. 

To anyone familiar with The Beaver, 
it will be unnecessary to point out 
that these are excellent photographs 
admirably reproduced. They cover a 
range of subjects as wide as the area 
they represent bush and barrens; 
Indians, Eskimos and white men; 
ships, aircraft and dog-teams; land- 
scape, sea and ice, rivers and lakes; 
animals, birds, and even insects. It is 
difficult and indeed pointless to pick 
out individual pictures among such a 
fine collection, but I cannot resist a 
mention of Ted Tadda’s lovely pho- 
tographs of the aurora, and of my 
favourite dog portrait, with its truly 
inspired title — ““The Underdog” by 
Rene le Major. In general the photo- 
graphs are allowed to speak for them- 
selves and the text is kept to an abso- 
lute minimum, which is as it should 
be. In one or two places, however, a 


XI 





little more information would have 
been welcome where, for instance, 
were Bob Stewart's excellent series of 
Eskimo portraits taken ? Surely many 
readers (or should it be lookers ?) 
would like to know. 

But that is a small point. This is a 
book that will arouse nostalgic feel- 
ings in anyone familiar with any part 


ALL-DAY MILDNESS 














of the north, in any of its many facets 
and its rich variety of scenery. It 
should also go far to inspire in others, 
and especially the young, an interest 
in this rapidly developing area that 
makes up so large a proportion of 
Canadian territory. 
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Set of 10 attractive booklets boxed for 
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illustrations, 13 maps, historical sketches 
and notes on places of interest. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 


Pathfinders in the North Pacific 
by Marius Barbeau 
(The Caxton Printers and The 
Ryerson Press, $6.00) 


Marius Barbeau has collected a 
greater amount of material dealing 
with folklore, Indian and Eskimo 
legends, myths, music and even 
handicrafts than any other Canadian. 
In the present volume, he begins 
with the story of the ruthless hunting 
and near-extinction of the sea otter 
whose beautiful plush-like fur was 
coveted by emperors and kings as 
well as lesser personages who could 
not easily compete with royal buyers. 
The Chinese were the first to ap- 
preciate the loveliness of this pelt, 
using it not only for linings and trim- 
mings on ceremonial robes but valu- 
ing it for its lightness and warmth. 
Later the Russians ‘determined to 
obtain the animals, and Peter the 
Great sent an expedition under Bering 
across Siberia, commanding him to 
bring home a rich cargo of skins. 
Bering not only failed in his mission 
but failed to cross the strait that 
bears his name. He did, however, 
open the fur trade in the North West 
Pacific and caused violent warring 
between many nations, and he wrote 
a new chapter in the history not only 
of Canada but the world. 

“The fame of the sea otter,” says 
Barbeau, “caused an upheaval in 
world affairs and changed the face of 
a hemisphere by bringing Europe, 
America and Asia close and _per- 
manently together. It has drawn 
seekers of treasure across the high 
seas and lured them on to dire ex- 
tremities — daring and courage, rapa- 
city, plunder and often death.” 

The British were late in getting 
into the fur trade. To Captain Cook 
they were indebted for the commerce 
of the North West coast and its pro- 
fitable application to the Chinese 
market. The first adventurers used 
iron, beads and glass as barter goods, 
but after British woollens had been 
introduced, no profitable deal could 
be made without this inducement. 
“Whole villages wore English blank- 
ets and decorated themselves with all 
manner of articles of British dress.” 

The Russians required the natives 
to hunt with them, retaining so many 
skins as tribute to the Empress of 
Russia. The Aleuts, it seemed, were 
gentle, submissive people and in spite 
of abusive treatment—the Russians 
took hostages to complete their sub- 
jugation—they remained friendly. 

Captain Vancouver sailed into 
Nootka Sound on behalf of the 
British and found two women from 
the Sandwich Islands held in slavery. | 
One was only fifteen years old. Yet | 
many writers praised the exemplary | 
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LAST-MINUTE 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


A Gift Membership in the 
Society is always accept- 
able. Send us your gift list 
and we will send Christ- 
mas cards for you, and the 
Canadian Geographical Jour- 
nal for the next twelve 
months, commencing with 
the December issue. Gift 
Membership fees are $5.00 
per year, or $4.00 if the 
donor is a Member of the 


Society. 











conduct of the Russians. The chapter 
“Knaves or Saints” gives two sides 
of the question. 

Scrimshaw occupied the whalers 
who followed in the wake of the sea 
otter hunters and everyone interested 
in primitive art should read the 
description. The Russians were edged 
out of the country. Just as greedy 
men sought gold in the northern 
reaches, so pious men sought the 
souls of the heathen: this fact is clear- 
ly brought out in the chapters on 
“The Poor Man’s Route into the 
Klondike” and ““The Apostle of Alas- 
ka”, a man named William Duncan. 
The story of the gold rush has often 
heen told but never as it is told here. 
Barbeau says that the hardships of 
four cheechakos from Chicago are to 
this day among the most vivid rec- 
pllections of the northern settlers. 
The publishers have this to say : “Of 
ull his books, Pathfinders in the North 
Pacific may well be the one which 
will best mark the full maturity of 
larius Barbeau’s powers as a his- 
orian and creative writer. It deals 
rimarily with many obscure but 
ading factors in native history and 
volution which it would be most 
nwise to ignore.”” MapGe MacsBeru. 


Mrs. Madge Macbeth has published 
nore than seventeen books, and written 
un/reds of feature articles on 
arud travels. 
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